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ABSTPACT 

This study explores a range of issues characterizing 
prisonization research based on nale populations but does so 
utilizing cross -sectional questionnaire data gathered froB 172 female 
felons and misdemeanants incarcerated in a prison for women in the 
southeastern United States. The analysis concentrates on three major 
issues: (1) the relation of traditional "situational" variables 
(career phase and group contact) to inmate perspectives, (2) the 
relative impact of situational versus "imported" characteristics on 
Inmate perspectives, and (3) the relevance of labeling theory notions 
of retributive justice to prisonization research. In general, it vas 
found that tae patterns involving career phase and group contact were 
similar to those typically found among males and similar to the most 
recent analysis among females. Moreover, of all situational variables 
examined the traditional situational variables were the most strongly 
related to inmate perspectives. On the other hand, the background 
variables, age and felony status, were more strongly related than 
situational variables. Finally, career phase and group contact were 
more strongly related in some categories of inmates than in others 
and the pattern of "interaction" found seems to have been anticipated 
by labeling theorists. This latter set of findings suggests that 
prisonization models might be "specified" by drawing on notions of 
retributive justice. (Author) 
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I nt roJuction 



The socloloi;ical study of prir^oas and prU;oiicrs in thu Uaitv.d 
SfaLos has biien coafinod prinarf ly to nalc mmatos* Thus^ v/hilc thcire is 
a long traditiun of quaatltat ivo research on Iha "prrisoniKation" of males 
thore are only a few studies relev<mt to sinrliar issues anong females* 
In fact, since the tvro major uorks in the md-60's (Uard and Kassenbauni 
1965; Giallombardo 1966) there has been only one subsequent analysis 
of fcnale innates and that study dealt with both voluntarily as v/ell an 
involuntarily conmitted narcotic addicts (Tittle 1969:492-505) • Moreover, 
studies of women in prison have tended to focus on homosexuality and its 
relation to inniate social organization such that v/e know very little 
concerning issues which are central to recent research on males (Schwartz 
1971:532-542; IJlieeler 1971:1005-1022; Thomas and Foster 1972:229-239) • 
This study, then, attenpts to add to our body of knowledge concerning 
prisonization by examining traditional and current issues characterizing 
the study of male inmates utilizing data collected from female felons 
and nisdemaanants incarcerated in a correctional center for woman in the 
southeastern United States* 

Situational and Diffusionist Models 

Two interrelated topics have dominated much of the sociological 
literature on the prison community: (1) the emergence of an "inmate 
culture" or, more specifically, an "inmate code" prescribing behavior 
and attitudes in conflict with "offical norms" and (2) the assimilation 
of such a culture within the prison context* A common tendency in most 
classic analyses approaching these topics has been to attribute inmate 
culture and variable embracement of norms in conflict with authority to 
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.ro..rU«a.c-s asr.oo iaCnl with in;, r Isoa-o.at. itBcir. Thus, a popular vio.u 
:innatc. soo'.ot: ha:> beca Lhali nn innuiCo cot!o ci-.^rr.cs as a collective 
ad..r.r.ntioa to th-: Lviitio:u; or "nA.uis of iir.orisoanont" and is Icnrnad 
n-ul perpoturitca rrLr.ni.-Lly tbrouv-h Interaction uMUi other inmates (Sykcs 
101,S; Sykes and Mas.^;insec 1960:]1-13). The emphrsiis is on tho functloniJ 
of inmate culture in coping v;ith deprivations indigenous to thp prison, 
Kencci, such a vicu has been referred to variably as a "functional," 
"deprivation." "situational," or "indigenous origin" model of prisonization. ' 

The tendency to concentrate heavily on conditions within the 
prison when explaining inmate prcspectives has generated considerable 
criticism. For example, Inrin and Cressey (1964:225-245) contend that 
"functional" or "indigenous origin" perspectives have overemphasized 
situational factors within the prison and "overlooked the dramatic effect 
that external behavior patterns have on the conduct of inmates in any 
given prison." Sirailarly, Gibbons (1968:467-474) takes the position that 
"tho prison life which emerges among inmates is significantly influenced 
by characteristics which these individuals import into the institution." 
Moreover, such arguments have been supported by recent research on males. 
Schwartz's (1971:532-542) study of "prc-institutional" versus "situational" 
influences in a correctional cormunity, Wheeler's (1971:1005-1022) analysis 
of social organization in Scandanavian prisons and Thomas and Foster's 
(1972:229-230) partial test of "importation" and "deprivation" models of 
prisonization all support the notion that situational variables cannot 
fully explain prisonization. 

Actually, one of tho major sources of support for the importance 
of characteristics imported into the system has been research on v/omen in 
prison. In hor study of a "society of women" (1966:187) Giallombcirdo 



si-;-c--.t::; tliat "p.oactral f(.-aCurt-; of. .Xnc^rlfjm i'oc.'.oCy v'jth ro.r.'iv.ct: l:o the 
cultural dcfiui.ti.op. ami content of rale aiul fcn->1.c roles arc brouj-Ut 
'.Mo the prison tjottluK ^i"'! f u:\ctLon to <lctunritn2 the direction and focus 
cti tho if.nate cultural sysLeniJ." Se.; appcart* to bo. an "iiaportcd" 
characteristic aEfectina both foraal and infernal prison social organization. 
On the other hand, v;o kno;-/ relatively little concerning the impact of 
other inportcd characteristics and background variableii reflecting other 
"goneral features" of Aiaarican society. A cajor ain of the present 
research is to examine the relative "impact" of certain background 
variables as compared to situational variables on iniaate perspeccives and, 
thus, to assess the merits of diffusionist and - '*-uational models arnong 
x.'oaien in prison. 

l-toreover, there have been inconsistencies in prisonizatlon research 
involving certain central situational variables aif.ong both men and women 
in prison and in the attenpt to reconcile divergent findings researchers 
Iiave focused on both the characteristics of institutions and characteristics 
of inmate populations. However, such analyses have been largely ex- 
ploratory and rarely has there been any attempt to draw on general 
theoretical perspectives in the specification of traditional models. This 
analysis attempts to move in such a direction by drawing on emerging 
notions of "retributive justice" reflected in the writings of Edwin 
Lcnart (1967) David Matza (1964:103-179) and others who focus on norms 
and expectations concerning "just" responses to law-breaking. "Justice" 
as a concept has received considerable philosophical attention and, in more 
recent years, has been a topic of considerable experimental research. 
Hov;ever, while central to discussions of the law and the application 
of punishment the social scientific focus has been on justice in the 



<!L'.! riimfion of ry_^^:'.r.|s atid th-j v of "in«'quU.y" in the. dl^iti-i- 

v.uloa of rc'.v.'.rds AtU>ns 19&5: Ilo;.';inr> 1961; Sol.r^nick 19C9) . There has 

I'cMi little. th.HU-ctical an.l ovoa lo.s;-; cv.iJirlcal attc^tltioa do.votc.d to 
iu.v..:o conccniin;.' t:ho juyt distribution of pmii£'hr..jat or the coasequaaces 
oc inequitable punislnnant . 

What little analysis thtTC has been seans hijthly relavant for 
prisontzation research. The applicability of topical situational models 
nay depend on cultural and subcultural nor o and expectations concerning 
responses to law-breaking. For example, in his recent research on 
Scandanavian prisons Uheeler (1971:1005-1022) could find no evidence 
supporting traditional models of inTrate culture and prisonization. He 
sussasts this departure from conmonly cited patterns in American prisons 
cay reflect cultural differences in definitions of deprivation and 
appropriate responses to laxz-breaking. Iifhat we are suggesting is that 
tlie impact of the prison experience in American society may be contingent 
on such norms and e>:pectations as \.eli. Lomert (1967tA2-43) suggests 
that labeling is most likely to enhance coirmitnent to deviant values 
whfen there arc inconsistencies or disparities between the punishment and 
the deviant actions toward v;hich it is directed. Similarly, Matza (1964: 
103-179) argues that tha violation of cornmonly held expectations regarding 
adjudication gives rise to a "sense of injustice" v;hich further attenuates 
the moral bind of the law. Thus, we Plight anticipate that to the degree 
that there is variable consensus concerning the in^ropriety of different 
"criminal" acts and variation in expected and appropriate responses to 
different types of behavior, imprisonmant should be defined as a more 
"appropriate," "just" or "expected" response for some acts, situations 
and offenders than for others. In turn, traditional situ^itional models 
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r.aoaia hv i-.-,:v ai-,>Uo.:iblo for- ;;or.- iML-.V'r i of in::!.'.L.;.'> Una f«u* othvcy;. 
S-.'Ctf !<T.Uy, tho Jor,s annr.v.ri-to, i'tqic. t.-.^' or cnui l.c^hlo j ir.pr i r.onnciut i.s 
a.; a rc£:potv.^r r.o Lav -hivil: the ;'r.'.:t. r l.l:r- n;);vllcnl.iULy of the; 
uatLoanl ir.odel . 



The I'opul.it Ion, Son ti rig nnd Snr.plc 
The anlysis to follow is bar>e<l on data snthered frop. fotaale fuloas 
and riirdeneanants inprlsoned in a correctional center for woF^.n in the 
southeastern United States. It is a nininun security institution and the 
only v.'Ouien's prison in the state where Che study was conducted. The 
institution provides a nudaar of programs ained at "rehtibilitation" 
including acadenic and vocational education, study release and community 
volunteer prograns. Participation in certain educational programs is 
required for inr.ates who arc^ under 16 or v;ho bave not coropleted the fourth 
£;radev Participation in other pro-^rams rcqui'.es pernission and/or 
qualif Lcativin. In addition, each iiv.nate iy p.iven a job aGsir>nr.ent to 
one of a variety of traditionally "feicalr:" type activities such as 
laundress, seamstress, cook, waitress or beautician. The stated policy 
on job assignnents gives precedence to the prison's needs although staff 
indicate that an attcnpt is r.ade to consider the innates ^•?rcfcrenccs 
v;hen possible. 

The institution lists a population of 304. However, \7hen those 
incatcs housed in halfway houses elsewhere in the state, those no longer 
in the institution and those who had participated in a pretest vera 
elir.inated, the available population was considerably reduced. Data 
were ultimately obtained fro'n a randon sanple of 175 (82 percent of those 
available). Sine.,- sore date on all Lifted xntr.atoiJ v;crc available through 
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oit ict.al rocorxl ,, \'c v^src able to asso;is the rcpresoaUati voness oT the 

Claal srinnlo on lluatocl i-^ct of: ch A'Actcristicii* Tho. dirtCunAcos 

hot\:f:.c:a t:hc Lolal pc^pulat uui and tlio fiaal sample appear slight: (1) Sixty--rour 

pwTcoat of thc! inuMtes in the preso?it study are black as conparod to 

(o percent listed Ln official records • (?) Sixty^four pp.rccat were fclon.o 

accordins to recordi> £is coiapnrcd to 61 percent in our sample^ (3) Officinl 

records indicate that 27 percent had completed the tv^relfth grade as 

couipared to 24 percent of the saLnplc. (A) The mean age ol the sample was 

2S as compared to 27 in the official records. (5) Four percent of the 

sample indicate having tried to escape and official records indicate an 

identical percentage* In sun> at least in terms of those characteristics 

the sample appears to be representative of the total inmate population 

listed by the institution. 

Thc measures used in this research are based on respc^ses to questionnaire 
items. Each inmate filled out a questionnaire designed to deal with those 
isf;ues i^hich have dominated prisonization research among male inmates. On 
the basis of an earlier study of the x>roraen*s prison and a pretest we 
concluded that we should vary the administration of the questionnaire 
dopnndlng on reading ability of the inmates • Thus some inmates completed 
thc questionnaire in groups of 25 and others in groups of two to six» Those 
who had a great difficulty understanding the questionnaire were either road 
the items and allowf^d to indicate their responses on separate cards or 
were interviewed individually. Moreover, the questionnaire was admini- 
stered ixi private rooms with no correctional personnel allowed^ Inmates 
v;erc guaranteed anonymity and instructed not to communicate or sit 
close to one another. At the end of a session each inmate received a 
token remuneration of $1.00 for cooperating in the study. 

ERIC 



The clcj)oaJi;fiL variable ia the present i•.na^y^iis l« si.tui.lnr to thit 
cxasraneU by Uhc--'.:r (1961:097-7.12), Tittle (.1.969:492-503), Unrtl and Knasotib.iu-t 
(1965:30-55), Sclv.;art/. (1971 : 332-5A2) and oth»jra and has been rtifurrcd 
to var.iably aa "subscription," "embraco.r.cnt" or "copinittnaut" to an "Innate 
code." As delineated in th«;: literature such a coda consists of five 
rcaxins (Cressey 1969:174-175): (1) Do not divulge infomation, (2) Do 
not respect the staff, (3) Do not weaken, submit or accept, (A) Refrain 
from quarrels i^Xth other inmates and (5) Do not exploit fellow innates. 
Since the latter two maxims are generally consistent with official nortns 
and expectations (Cloward 1960:20-48) we United out measure to items 
reflecting con f lief with authority and organizational expectations at the 
correctional center. The final measure iised in the present analysis 
\^as based on responses to four items selected on the basis of a factor 
analysis: (1) "The officers here deserve respect because they a-e only 
doinc; their job," (2) "If an inmate Icnows that another innate is planning 
to escape, she should tell an officer," (3) "Inmates should, tell the staff 
when sonebody breaks the rules," and (A) "I enjoy talcing part in the 
activities that go on around hero." These items v;ere standardized, weighted 
and added to form an index of "subscription to the inmate code." For the 
tabular analysis the index was dichotomized at the mean with 
approximately ^fifty percent of the inmates falling in the "high" category 
and fifty percent in the "low" category. A nine point scale was used 
when conducting multiple correlation and regression analyses. 

Findings 

Traditional Situational Variables 

Functional theories of prisonization have focused on experiences 
during confinement but particularly on processes thought to reflect 
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Liuc snvnt ill t_1»o institution ami temornl isolation from the outs-.id^j 
;;orld. vruilo tlia orif.i'^il- focur. war. on tine*, f f i-vt-.d in tho iastitution 
oarly research by V.'hocl.or (1901:697-712) led to £i conceptual rcComul&tion 
co.nbinlng tine served with time renin ining to reflect an inmate's 
"institutional career phajc." Innatcs in the "niddle" of their Institutional 
carriers are viewed as more isolated fron the non-prison v;orld than those 
early or late in their careers. While such a pattern is widely cited 
in research, it is by no means universal (see Atchley and McCabe 
1968:774-785). In fact, of the two studies examining career phase among 
female inoates only Tittle (1969:502) reports such a pattern. VJard and 
Kassenbaum (1965:42-43) could find no evidence of a U-shaped relation 
nor any significant relations involving tine served or remaining. 

Our findings are fairly similar to Tittle*s analysis. Using several 
different procedures for examining the relationship betvreen career 

(Table 1 here) 

phase «md embracemant of the innate code, the data consistently suggested 
the traditional pattern with embraceiaent highest for the synthetic 
cohort^ of "niiddle phase" inoates. Since the procedure used by Tittle 
and the second procedure suncnarized in Table 1 could result in a dispro- 
portionate number of long term inmates in the middle phase vte felt it 
particularly important to examine certain "key categories" which seemed 
to clearly represent each of the career phase cohorts. While the number 
of inmates in such categories was small, the pattern of findings was 
quite similar to that noted for the larger sample. Middle phase inmates 
are more likely to embrace views contrary to official expectations than 
inmates in the early or late phases of their institutional careers. We 
should note, hov/ever, that the differences using our data were statistically 
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iai^i^:a i ri cant Cohi--squarc) i'or all thrt^e: proceUurur* nnd that cotnpuUat iona 
t:;'M5; VittTc^s data 5;bow his clLfforcnccs to bo r.tatist Ically insignif icaat 
a;; • Thus, v;hllo the tvo studies seem to sugj^oot similar pnLlerns 

the relationship is not particularly iiAprcssive* 

Other Situatio nal Vw^riables 

In Table 2 we have surmarized the relationships involving a wide 
range of additional situational variables including contact with outside 
friends and relatives, contact with staff, participation in special 
programs and inmate interaction as well as the coefficients relating 
tcnporal variables to inmate perspectives. In general, we would have to 

(Table 2 here) 

conclude that contact with friends and relatives, relationships with the 
staff and participation in special programs make little or no difference 
for innate perspectives* In fact, vrhen group contact and career phase 
arc entered into a multiple correlation analysis together with frequency 
of contacts with treatment staff, letters sent and received and eniotional 
support from friends and relatives, those tv/o •'explain** about six percent 
of the variance while the others collectively explain only two percent* 
In susi, while situational variables do not make much difference for 
inmate perspectives, those variables most central to previous situational 
research did turn out to be the most strongly related to subscription 
to the inmate code* 

Diffusionist Variables 
As noted earlier, several theorists have argued that characteristics 
imported into the prison are related to variable enibracement of the inmate 
code and recent analysis of diffusionist perspectives among males in 
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;M-i::oti O^-i^-art;^ 1971:^X1-^^2; Thco.us and Fontcir 1972:21:9-239) lutve, ia 
fcv.tL, iuipportoc! such ar>;u:^ents. fa our analvf: Is v;e focu:u!cl oa jio.varal 
**f;w'nv»ral ft»ritu:\y'' of a p(»riic>n's s^ocinl poslLlo:! in the* outsicle icorld as 
v.vll as certain banic off-itir.c cUaracteriutics. As sunnari^ed in Tabla 
3, three of the backf?round variables and one of the legal status variables 

(Table 3 here) 

an^ fairly strongly related to embracer.ent of the inmate code. Younger 
inaates> educated inmates and inmates with urban backgrounds arc more 
hostile towards the institution and its staff than older, less educated, 
non-urban inmates. Similarly, felons appear to be more hostile than 
misdemeanants. Race, previous prison experience and the violent- 
nonviolent offense dichotomy made virtually no difference for embracement 
of the inmate code among these female inmates. 

Since such background variables are interrelated we carried out a 
multiple regression analysis to gain some idea of the independent impact 

each and the amount of variance ''explained*' by the entire set, Vlliilc the zero 
order correlation coefficients for age, education, urban and felony status were 
-,38, +,22, +,20 and +»26> respectively, the standardized regression 
coefficients for the sane variables v/ere -,31, +,06, +,11 and +,1S, 
It appears that the correlation betvreen educational status and inmate 
orientations may have been partially "spurious** through its association 
with age and partially indirect through its association with felony 
status. Collectively these four variables accounted for slightly over 
twenty percent of the variance in inmate perspectives (R«.45). X/hen the 
same four background variables are introduced together with the two 
situational variables (career phase and group contact) the six variables 
collactively account for close to ono-fourth of the variance in embracement of 

ERLC 
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the intaatc code (soe Tabic A). Both situational anU bachsround variables 
nuko some diCeei:<?nce for innate porsepctivas but of the six ouly 

(Tabic A here) 

the coefficients for age and felony status were statistically sisnificant 
at the .05 level. Urban status and education are more weald.y related 
than the two situational variables. 

The most strongly and persistently related background variable 
among our female inmates was age and it appears to have had an impact 
on attitudes towards the staff and institution which cannot be attributed 
to its association with other background or situational variables. This 
finding is quite consistent with research among males in that age has 
been cited as one of the most significant correlates of behavior within 
prison and recidivism after release (e.g. Wolfgang 1964:21-35; Glaser 
1964:36; Glueck and Glueck 1937:105). In fact Marvin Wolfgang (1964:35) 
found age to be the most significant correlate of his measure of 
"adjustment to prison*' among males incarcerated for homicide. The fact that 
older inmates are more likely to accord respect to institutional staff, 
express verbal agreement with system rules and enjoy th. activities 
offered in the prison is particularly interesting in view of the wide- 
spread belief that young offenders should be separated from older 
offenders for the protection of the young . The age difference in embrace- 
nent of anti-institutional views is paralleled by similar age patterns 
for rule-breaking and punishment in prison. Younger inmates are more likely 
than older inmates to report violations of prison rules C-.33) and to 
report having been punished by staff (-.42). In sun, age, like sex, appears 
to be one of those general features of American society which has conse- 
quences for inmate behavior, reactions to behavior and normative orientation 
tox^ards the prison and its staff. 
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Spoii fixation 

Uf> nantiotiod oacllor that tb.o.ra ciro. tnconr.lsttfncicr: ia ro.nonrdi 
c«->ncornins si.tuaLioual variaMcs iiucl prison i?:at. Ion anotif, both wales and 
fentules. ACcliley and McCabe (1968:774-7G5) report that thoif research 
"vas able to sustain neither Clenner*s nor Whaelcr's theories concerning 
ths doveloomant of priaonization." They, and others, have suggested a 
number of possibilities x^hich night specify the conditions under which 
the situational prisonization model may be most applicable. As Garrity 
(1961) notes, the most coaiaonly advanced model seems most relevant to 
maximum security institutions and least adequate for "minimum security" 
or ''open" institutions. Similarly, Atchley and McCabe (1968:788) cite 
Street, et al. (1966:212) to the effect that traditional models may be 
United to institutions oriented towards "obedience" or "treatment" 
rather than "re-education and development." In fact, it does appear that 
the correctional center we studied requires a far more complete depri- 
vntion of personal possessions and greater role dispossession (Goffman 
1961) than the institution studied by Uard and Kassenbaum. However, 
Tittle's analysis was based on a federal institution consisting of both 
voluntarily as v/ell as involuntarily incarcerated narcotic addicts which 
allowed supervised interaction among males and females and considerable 
freedom of choice within the institution. Hence, we might be able to 
reconcile our results with Ward and Kassenbaum* s by focusing on character- 
istics o£ the institution, but at least based on descriptions of the 
institutions, such a comparison does not seem to account for Tittle's 
findings. 

Atchley and McCabe also raise the possibility that differences in 
the nature of the inmate populations studied may make a difference for 
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:).itti;ru:; of pr isonixaCion fjuch that the situaticmal model may be non^ 
r'.pplicablc to none inmate po:^ulations than to 'others* V/e attonpted to 
oiplorc such po5;ciibil it:ic^; by cxauunin^ tha ivlatioaships bctweea Kae 
tv-o most coalmen situational variables and er.braceiront of the inmate coda 
air.ong variable categories of inmates. VJe were particularly interested 
in the variable d4igree of association betx>reen career phase and Inmate 
perspectives aaong inmates inprisoned for different types of crime. 
VJhile we had no data on conceptions of appropriate and inappropriate 
responses to various types of cricie it seemed plausible to hypothesize 
that consensus concerning the propriety of imprisonment should be higher 
for crimes of violence than for crimes against property or "victimless" 
crimes. Similarly, imprisonment should be viewed as a more appropriate 
or just response to a felony than a misdemeanor. Thus, labeling 
theoretical notions concerning retributive justice seemed to imply 
that the traditional prisonization argument should be most applicable to 
misdemeanant r and "victimless" offenders and least applicable to felons 
and violent offenders* 

Table 5 summarizes the appropriate gamma coefficients* The data 
do seem to suggest that both career phase and group contact are most 
strongly related to embracement of the inmate code among misdemeanants 
and victimless offenders. In fact, v;hile there were too few cases to 

(Tables 5 and 6 here) 
have much confidence in the outcome of further subdivisions, the results 
v;ere essentially consistent with retributive justice hypotheses even when 
inmates were categorized on both felony status and offense simultaneously 
(see Table 6). Career phase x^as significantly related to subscription 
to the inmate code only among misdemeanants and then only for property 
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aiul vict offcaders, Crouo coatact w*\t5 sigalticantly relatod only 

<v "victinlosri" ntLsdep.eanaats. Mareovar, whiU; tho. order i« not perfect 
Lb". TC^lutUnxiial-jr^ d:> tend to v:\ry in the prt-dictftd dlrectloa vrhen novin^; 
crora the victitnless-nisdcaaanaat to tho violcnt-fclon category. 

X-Jhan inirates were subdivided on the basis of other background 
characteristics the only comparable variation occurred for racial status 
(Table 7). Career phase is virtually unrelated to embracement of the 
innate code among Blacks and group contact vras far more weakly related 

(Table 7 here) 

than among Wlxites. There is obviously variation in the magnitude of 
relationships for other subcategories but none coaparable to the patterns 
noted for felony status, type of offense and ra .e. XThile we did not 
predict the variation by race, we can at least suggest its possible 
relevance to notions of retributive justice. 

Variation in prisonization among socio-demographic groups may 
reflect variation in norms or expectations concerning punishment. It 
tiay be that imprisonment is viewed as a more appropriate response or, 
at least, a more "expected" response to law-breaking among southern 
Black vronen than southern \4hitQ women. Iiqjrisonment is a rare response 
to female law-breaking and is particularly rare for l^ite females. Thus, 
such a reaction to law-breaking may be a greater violation of standards 
of retributive justice in the eyes of White females than Black females. 
lie should also note that the variation in traditional patterns by type 
of offense and legal status seems to persist even within racial sub- 
categories (see Table 8). In seven of eight comparisons the situational 

(Table 8 here) 

variables are more strongly related to inmate perspectives in the pre- 
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dlctMcl caLej^orics. Tlu» dif Coron- or. arc quite* pronincnt in nix of those 
cowpari.t?ons. Thus, vrhile the number of: car.cs in ir.oat cello is ngaiu 
liuiitcd, the pvittern su;;3ested by notions of retributive justice tends 
to emerge even when further controls are implemented. 

Sununarj' and Observations 

This study has attempted to build upon and extend prisonization 
analysis by examining three interrelated issues: (1) the relationship of 
traditional "situational" variables to inmate perspectives among women 
in prison, (2) the relative impact of "diff usionist" and "situational" 
variables on inmate perspectives and (3) the possible relevance of 
general notions of retributive justice to the specification of traditional 
models of prisonization. In dealing with the first of these issues we 
were partially replicating the two earlier analyses of prisonization among 
female inmates. In dealing with the second we were extending prison- 
ization analysis among woaen in a direction exemplified in recent 
research among r.en. And, finally, by attempting to specify the tra- 
ditional model we hoped to suggest new lines of theoretical inquiry 
and to relate prisonization theory to more general speculation on 
retributive justice. 

Our findings concerning the two traditional situational variables, 
career phase and group contact, were quite consistent with the bulk of 
pr5:sonization research among males and the most recent analysis among 
females. Embracement of an inmate code appears greatest for the synthe- 
tic cohort of inmates in the "middle" of their institutional careers and 
is positively associated v;ith group contact with other inmates. However, 
the relationships were weak and career phase was not significantly re- 
lated to inmate perspectives. On the other hand, they were more strongly 
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iclatocl Lhsin other situational variables includinj» relationsUip.s with 
staCt' and outsiders and particlnrition in special treatment pro^^ranis. 
Itureovcr, x;e v/aro also able to observe that rclatioasips involving career 
phase and group contact xcere far stronger in some categories of inmates 
than others and that v;hile the relationships varied they v;ere remarkably 
persistent. Career phase was positively related to embracement of the 
inmate code in 20 of 23 subcategories examined, and group contact 
x/as positively related in all but one subcategory. Thus, while the re- 
lationships are weak they are quite persistent and consistent In both 
magnitude and direction with Tittle's research. 

Our analysis of the relative association of "situational" as com- 
pared to "imported" variables was fairly consistent with previous 
speculation and research as well. Background variables were more strongly 
related to inmate perspectives than situational variables and collectively 
accounted for about twenty percent of the variances. When combined with 
career phase and group contact the entire set accounted for about twenty- 
five percent of the variance. Only age and felony status were significantly 
related. Age persisted as the strongest correlate of Inmate perspectives 
and its impact x/ould not be attributed to any of the other variables 
examined. Older inmates are less hostile toward the system and less 
likely to violate prison rules than are younger inmates. In sum, the data 
do support critiques of the functionalist approach to the effect that 
characteristics imported into the prison shape inmate behavior and 
normative orientations. Background characteristics such as age appear 
to make for greater differences in inmate perspectives than do experiences, 
interaction and temporal isolation within the prison context. 

The analysis relevant to retributive justice is highly speculative 

o 

ERIC 
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and varlattou la tho mar.nitudo of tratlitioaal roTationf.hipi; within 
cffcnsc, lc?,al r.«:.ntu3 and racial catcc.ories mir.^^c be due to chance or 
c:<riained in other ways. \<c v.-oro only :ihia to hypothor, L/.e that the 
interaction noted ralght reflect variable noms and expectations conc»2rning 
retributive justice. However, even though the interpretation goes well 
beyond the data, notions of retributive justice seen to add something nev; 
to the on-going discussion of prisonization. It has been widely argued 
that imprisonxasnt may have different consequences for different "types" of 
offenders and that inconsistencies in prisonization research may reflect 
this fact. On the other hand, speculation on the issue tends to be 
fairly atheoretical. We are never told why different "types" should 
respond differently. Are differential responses a reflection of per- 
sonality characteristics, variable noras and expectations concerning 
reactions to deviance, or some other aspect of the social context? 
Labeling theorists suggest that the consequences of reactions to deviance 
are contingent on the "fit" between such reactions and norms of retri- 
butive justice. Such a perspective does, at least, suggest new theoretical 
directions for prisonization research and raises a whole set of interrelated 
questions which might define the subject matter of a sociology of 
retributive justice: What notions do people hold concerning the "appropriate 
response to certain forms of crime? How are such conceptions distributed 
among various socio-demographic categories? What are the consequences 
of violating such norms and expectations for the punished, punishers 
and audience? 

Each of these questions has been dealt with by social scientists 
in the study of "distributive justice" but the focus has been almost 
entirely on the distribution of rewards . Homans C1961) Jaques (1961, 
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1967) and Sel/.uick (1969) among others have all been concornad with the 
discovery of *'rulos oC justice./* shared soci;'l i\oms defining "fair'^ 
or •'equitable'' pciyr-:*riL or couceptLous of "fairness." Dis tributiv.^ justice 
is defined in terna of the relation bctueea rewards and investments, 
outcoip.es and inputs (Adams 1965:272--283) . Similarly, Anderson, Berger, 
ZeLditch and Cohen (1969:1-16) emphasize "positively valued** character- 
istics, norms surrounding positively- valued goal-objects and the fit 
between positively valued characteristics and goal**objects in their 
discourse on equity and distributive justice* Studies of ''reactions 
to inequity" have dealt exclusively v/ith the cognitive, emotional and 
behavioral consequences of inequitable payment or inequitable reward 
structures* Thus, while the concept of justice has always been associated 
with the distribution of punishment sociological theory and research has 
concentrated on norms surrounding the distribution of rewards and the 
consequences of violating those norms. 

Substantively, the study of justice should encompass the distribution 
of punishment. As Schrag (1969:14-15) argues "Justice* • • concerns 
the entire mechanism by v;hich rewards and penalties of all kinds are 
distributed among the system^s members, the norms that govern the 
distribution process, the way these norms are implemented in practice, 
and the degree of correspondence betv;een norms and practices*" There are 
a few studies concerning the public's "sense of justice" in law enforcement 
(e*g* Makels 1966:42-67; Kutschinsky 1966:21-41) and the degree of 
punishment people define as appropriate for certain crimes (Rose and 
Prell, 1955:247-259; Gibbons 1968:32-35)* However, we know virtually 
nothing about the consequences of failures of retributive justice* As 
we have noted, Lemert (1967) and Matza (1964:101-180) have both advanced 
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hypotheses concoi'nlng the consequeacca of violatiun of $5uch xiormri but 
thcr^o. notions hnvv. yot to roc*?.ivc nuch attention in actual resf.arch* 
Thus, ve hope that the preseat inquiry not only can add to our body of 
knowledge concerning prison izat ion and woaien in prison but that it suggosts 
sone new lines of inquiry and theoretical intej^.ration in the s^tudy 
reactions to deviance and retributive justice. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^••PrUoiiir.atton" wa-; oriR'.^ally dclinoatod by Donald Clctmer (19A0: 
X99) as •'the tntiiur. ix^^'iitar or lessor dof.rce, of tht! folkv;ays, 

mores, custons and general caltur.-> of the pcpitenl:iar>-." The original 
caiphasis was on the "taking on" or assimilation of an innate code over 
tim in the institution. Hov;ever, the concept is also widely used to 
refer to the degree to which an inmate enbraces certain attitudes to- 
v/ards ^ he institution, its staff and other inmates regardless of the 
source of that variation . For example in summarizing his earlier research, 
Ifneeler (1971:1006) states that "An attitude measure of attitudinal 
conformity versus non-conformity to the values of the staff. . .was 
developed to serve as an empirical indicator reflecting Clemmer's concept of 
prisoaization." Hot^ever, in the strictest sense prisonization does not 
refer to a set of attitudes but the taking on of a set of attitudes as a 
r esult of the prison experience . The present study examines correlates 
of attitudinal conformity to the values of staff but treats "prisonization" 
as an hypothesis central to functional theories rather than as a 
dependent variable. The existence of certain relationships between 
inmate attitudes and situational variables is indicative of prisonization — 
not the attitudes themselves. 

These data were gathered at one point in time and follow the same 
basic procedures in defining career phase cohorts as earlier studies 
of prisonization. However, one problem in replicating and integrating 
previous research on career phase is the lack of any clear rationale 
for differentiating the cohorts. For example, in Tittle's analysis 
early phase inmates are those who have served less than four months and 
have more than two remaining. Middle phase inmates have served 
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invuv than four nncl hrxvc more than two rcp-ainLng. Late T,h;i!;o innates 
hnvo served less than one and have-, less than tuo renainlng. fJivcn the 
cuttiug points for early and nlddLo phaso. inmtes we vroald hava pxpectod 
iato phase iniuatcs to be those vho have served core than four and have 
lo«s than tx^o months reaaiaing. The change in cutting points creates a 
situation v;here late phase inmates may have shorter terms. In our analys 
experimented with several procedures and report the results of each. 
Moreover, we eliminated inmates with short terms from the measure of 
career phase since they did not clearly belong in any of the career 
phase categories and used constant cutting points in creating the 
three categories. Since Ward and Kassenbaum (1965) do not present the 
data relevant to their measure of career phase it is possible that 
variations in the procedures used to measure career phase could lead 
to inconsistent findings. 



TAliLE 1 



PEnCiiNT SURSCRIBI^'G TO INILVTE CODE 

BY CAREER PHASE 
(THREE PROCEDURES AIID TITTLE'S STUDY) 



Procedure 


1: Ratio^ 


2: Months^ 


Key 
Categories 


Tittle's 
Study 


Early 


A5%(53) 


38%(37) 


50% (10) 


50%(2A) 


Career 










Middle 


62%(48) 


60%(78) 


65%(25) 


64%(36) 


Phase 










Late 


55% (40) 


58% (26) 


39% (18) 


50%(30) 



Categories created by taking the ratio of time served 
(trlchotonxized) to time remaining (trichotooized) • 

^Early = less than 4 served, mora than 3 remaining; 
Middle « more than A served, more than 3 remaining; 
Late « more than 4 served, less than 3 remaining • 

^Early « less than 4 served, more than 13 remaining; 
Middle = more than 4 served, 4 to 12 remaining; 
Late - more than 9 served, less than 4 remaining* 

^Early « less than 4 served, more than 2 remaining; 
Middle - more than 4 served, more than 2 remaining; 
Late = less than 1 served, less than 2 remaining* 



TABLIi 2 

IJJMATF. CODE BY StTUATIOK*\L VAKtARLES 
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C:u\nr (Tau C) 

Contact with Outsider'? 



Letters Received 
Letters Scat 
Visits 

Different Visitors 

St 


+.11 
-.14 
+.08 
+.08 
+ .12 


(+.08) 
(-.04) 
(+.06) 
(+.06) 
(+.08) 


Contact with Staff 






Staff Friends^ 

Contact uitH Treatment Staff 


-.09 
+.13 


(-.06) 
(+.10) 


Participation in Special 
Programs 


+.09 


C+.04) 


Interaction t>;ith Inmates 






d 

Group Contact 
Inmate Friends 


+.35 
+.15 


(+.26) 
(+.14) 


Temporal Variables 






Career Phase 
Time Served^ 
Time Remaining^ 


+.24 
+.28 
+.11 


(+.18) 
(+.19) 
(+.08) 



^Based on the item "Do you feel you can depend on friends and relatives 
outside the prison for help and support when you really need it?" 

^Based on the item "Have you developed any strong friendships with other 
inmates since you have been in the institution?" 

^Includes work release^ study release^ basic education or vocational 
education* 

^ased on Wheeler's items (1961; Footnote 17). 
e 

Based on time served (trichotomy) in relation to time remaining 
(trlchoton^) • See "a^" Table 1« Categories were ordered with middle 
phase last and early phase first since the underlying ordinal variable 
is temporal isolation from the outside world. 

^Trlchotomlzed; Less than or equal to three monthSf four to nine months » 
ten or more months. 

^Trichotomlzed: Less than or equal to three months ^ four to twelve 
months 9 thirteen or more months. 
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TAIiLE 3 

l^r:lATE code rUF.-IMPRISOi:MENT VARIAELES 



Basic BackRroutid 



Caauaa (Tau C) 



Race* -.06 (-.03) 

Ageb -.54 (-.38) 

Education^ ^ +.44 (+.31) 

Urban Experience +.43 (+.27) 

Legal Status 



Felon-Misdemeanant- +.51 (+.26) 

Violent-Nonviolent -.03 (-.01) 

Previous Iii5)risoniftent^ +.07 (+.04) 



^ichotooy: (1) White, (2) Black. 

^Trichotomized: (1) 22 or younger, (2) 23 through 29, (3) 30 or 
older. 

^Eight categories ranging from zero to sixteen years. 
^^Dichotony : (1) Urban, (i) Small town, rural. 
^Dichotomy: (1) Felon, (2) Misdemeanant. 
^Dichotomy: (1) Murder, assault, (2) Other. 

^Five categories ranging from zero to two years previous imprisonment. 
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a 



1N-1\TF. CODE BY SITUATIONAL AI.'D DIFI^SIONiST VAl^IAiiLES 
(CokllELATIO:,* A1;D ST.\:,-nARDir.El) REGRESSION COeFFXIENTS) 



Situational 
Variables 



Career Phase 
Grcup Contact 



Diffusionist 
Variables 



Age 

Felony Status 
Urban Status 
Education 



beta 



+.20 
+.17 



+.14 
+.10 



-.38 
+.26 
+.20 
+.22 



-.29 
+.18' 
-.09 
+.08 



r2 » .24^ 



^ho dependent variable was entered in the form of a nine point scale. 
Age and education were entered in terms of nuaber of years. Group 
cc'itiact urban status and felony status were entered as dummy variables 
with values of "0" and "1." Career phase was entered with values of 
"0" for "early," "1" for "late" and "2" for "middle phase" inmates. 

^Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 6 

SUIiSCRIPTION TO INIIATE CODE BY CAREER PiIi\SE 
AND CROUP CONTACT BY OFFENSE CATEGORIES 
(Ganma Coefficients) 



Career Phase^ Group Contact 

Offense Categories (N=) 



Misdeneanor (+.81) 



Violent .00 (8) +.71 (10) 

Property +1-00^ (14) +.44 (26) 

Victimless +1.00^ (10) +1.00^ (16) 



Felon (+.04) 



Violent +.16 (37) -.05 (37) 

Property -.06 (42) +.37 (42) 

Victimless -.06 (18) +.38 (19) 



Respite the extremely small nuirf>er of cases in theae categories 
chi-squares x^rithin these categories were statistically significant 
at the .05 level. 

^The results were basically similar with short termers in the 

analysis. Gamma was -.50, +.33 and +1.00 for the offense 

categories among misdemeanants and +.16, -.06 and +.23 among 
felons. 
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TABLE 7 

SUiiSCRlPTION TO INM\TE CODE BY CAIIEER PHASE 
iV.-D GROUP COI^TACT BY BACKCROlTND VARIABLES 
(Canuna Coefficients) 



Career Phase Group Contact 

Control Variable (N») 



Race 


Black 


+.08 


(92) 


+.22 


(108) 


VJhite 


+ .A0 




-I- fin 






Under 22 


+ .16 


(4A) 


+.30 


(55) 


Age 


22-29 


+ .30 


(50) 


+.35 


(59) 




Over 29 


+.17 


(47) 


+.47 


(57) 


Urban 


Urban 


+.26 


(79) 


+.20 


(88) 


Status 


Non-urban 


+.18 


(60) 


+.48 


(78) 


Prior 


Yes 


+.28 


(84) 


+.27 


(105) 


Prison 


No 


+.25 


(54) 


+.38 


(64) 




Jr. High or Less 


+.34 


(42) 


+.46 


(50) 


Education 


Some High School 


+.27 


(64) 


+.31 


(77) 




High School or More 


+.22 


(32) 


+.27 


(39) 



^Thrce categories ordered in terms of underlying theoretical 
dimension of isolation from non-prison world (Early, Late, 
Middle). "Short termers" not included. 



Dichotomized identically to Uheeler's study (1961: footnote 17). 
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TABLE 8 

SUBSCRIPTION TO UHiATt CODS BY C.\REER PIIASE 
AND GROUP CONTACT BY RACE AIs'D OFFENSE 
(Ganaa Coefficients) 



Race and Offense 

Categories Career Phase (N=) Group Contact (K=) 

Black 

Misdemeanant +.78 (26) +.78 (40) 

Felon -.16 (65) -.00 (65) 

Violent +.09 (38) +.13 (40) 

Property +.32 (30) +.11 (37) 

Victimless -.10 (19) +.55 (?2) 

l/hite 

Misdemeanant +1.00 (12) +.60 (23) 

Felon +.22 (31) +.58 (31) 

Violent +.00 (7) +.00 (8) 

Property +.21 (24) +.48 (30) 

Victialess +1.00 (7) +1.00 (11) 
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